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them. Pale firmly-full lips smiled with nervous sadness, and only
the chin was allowed to rest a little from the forward-moving pace
of his vitality. It afforded a slight pause in the breathless race to
take in the rest. The next minute you realized that its backward
movement was controlled with a fierceness that could defeat a
Napoleon. . . /'

Miss Draper's rhapsodies notwithstanding, I saw in Artur Ru-
binstein a man with the exciting individuality as artist and person
which accompanies greatness. More than that, I liked him. I liked
his grace, his elegance, his old-world courtliness, his lightning
intelligence. I liked his burning, uncompromising patriotism. I
liked his acid wit tempered with humanity, combined so oddly
with a sturdy democracy of spirit, a child's tireless delight in living,
and a prodigious energy for both work and pleasure which left
ordinary folk panting in his wake.

I wooed him that season, borrowing him from his manager,
R. E. Johnson, for concerts in Philadelphia and in the Brooklyn
Academy of Music. But he was not happy in America.

He had been here before. In 1906, as a prodigy of sixteen, he
had made a whirlwind tour of the country, playing seventy-five
concerts in three months and arriving in San Francisco just in
time to be caught by the earthquake and to see Caruso, as he re-
calls, "running like a rabbit in his nightshirt/*

His coining to America had been preceded by a fanfare of wild
excitement, A prot6g6 of the great Joachim, who had conducted
the orchestra for his debut in Berlin at the age of eleven, he had
displayed his talents all over Europe, had been presented by Saint-
Saens to the Concert Society of Paris as "one of the greatest artists
I know/' He had been sent to pay a call on Paderewski, who per-
suaded him to stay three months. He was already, at sixteen, a
fabulous person.

He was to become more and more fabulous. When American
critics granted him "the intelligence of maturity and the wit of a
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